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DEATH OF PLANTS BY OLD AGE. 

FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. — 
I am glad to see the initials of my friend D. 
[. beginning to appear in public journals,— 
Science, arts, and agriculture, are profited by 
the observations of such practical men, when- 
ever they send furth a thought from the shades 
of retirement. 

His communication on the Ist pase of num- 
ver 11, in which he opposes the opinion of 
Knight, Smith, and other distinguished natural. 
ists, ought to be fully discussed. As my opin- 
‘en is diametrically opposed to his, and to the 
Editor’s,and I am an entire proselyte to Smith 
and Knight, I should delight in discussing this 
very important question, with that nice obser- 
ver; but my time is wholly occupied at pre- 
sent with professional duties. I hope some 
one of the correspondents of the Farmer will 
find time, at least to provoke friend D. T. to 
come out again, and present us with additional 
facts on the subject of Dendrological biogra- 
ohy. would particulariy insist on his giving 
ireason for ciing the greai age of some trees, 
1s a proof thai they never die of old age; un- 
less he will snow us, that Methuselah’s great 
age proves that man never dies of old age, or 
he ought to come down to our own times, and 
show us, that the elephant never dies of old 
age, because he lives centuries longer than the 
American locust, or the house dog. 

As tar as we bave any knowledge of organi- 
zed nature, it appeats to be subject to dissolu- 
‘tion. The laws of chemical attraction seem 
to be forever at variance with the living prin- 
siple; and life is unquestionably a ‘* forced 
state."? ‘Phe hand is now organized and adap- 
ted to the performance of its ussigned daties. 
Ket a touurneque: be screwed upon the wrist, 
with sufficient force to check circulation—the 
iving principle being suspended, leaving the 
‘lementary atoms to the government of chem 
cal affinity, we can then perceive what has 
been the tendency of those atoms, hitherto 
controlled by the living principle. The atom: 
of hydrogen and of sulphur form their predis- 
posed umon, and a disgusting gas, ealled sul- 
phureted hydrogen, is produced—nitrogen and 
hydrogen unite and produce ammonia—carbon 
ind hydrogen form carburetted hydrogen— ox- 
vgen and hydrogeu form water. Thus go on 
‘he various combinat ons of atoms now left 
without their adversary’s control, until the 
whole hand is reduced to a state of odivus and 
lisgusting ruin. 

As the seme powers (the living principle and 
hemical attraction) are forever at war in ve 
setable nature, as well as in animal nature, 
‘Which may he shown by similar trials) shal] 
ve not believe, that the living principle will 
‘inally yield in all vegetables ? Numerous fos- 
‘ilrelies prove, that some radiated and mollus- 
cous animals,now eztinct,must have lived many 
centuries ; prebably some thousands of years, 

I would ask, whether friend D. J’ has made 
1 fair statement of the opinion of Dr. James 
Edward Smith, and others? They believed, 
‘hat no original plant, from which grafts. 

‘utliungs, bulbs, or buds, were taken, would 
Probably live as long as these “ individual ex 
‘ension-.”” For being fostered in all situa- 
‘tons with particular care, they would be ex- 
ended in many places to the last moment al- 
owed by “that incurable disease, old age ;” 
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while the parent stock may have beer’ dead for 
centuries. ‘I‘hey believed, that plants were 


y reproduction—second by continuation, That 
reproduction required a perfect seed ; which 
could never come into existence without the 
application of the pollen or farina of a flower 
to the stigma conducting it to the germ of the 
new fruit. This process,they believed,renewed 
the species,and that its chance for long life was 
equal to that of the ep lant, producing 
the seed, That all other methods of propaga- 
ting merely extended or continued the original 
individual. A thousand grafts, or buds, taken 
from the same tree, were but branches of that 
tree, fostered in different localities; all of 
which must die of old age ata limited period 
They supposed few, if any, arrived at the ex- 
tremes of this iimited period; as few men live 
tu the great age of Parr, oreven of our coun- 
tryman Franciseo. 
The methods of extending the same indi- 
vidual are numerous, and exceedingly interest- 
ing to the farmer. Friend Thomas ought to 
classify and describe them, and give detailed 
directiuns in the Genesee Farmer for centinu- 
ing fruit and fruit trees by grafis and buds, 
og or by cuttings or layers, liliaceous plants 
by buibs, potatoes by roots, &c. &c. He may 
reserve his theory, and still give all the practi- 
cal knowledge required. 

Written in haste, without revision or refer- 
ence to authors, by A. E. 
N. B. I think the editor ought to press 
upon his patrons the importance of seeking 
new varieties of apples, pears, peaches, pota- 
toes, grapes, bulbous plants, &c, by planting 
small patches with their respective seeds, in 
all kinds of soil, situation, aspect, degrees of 
humidity end dryness, &c. 

It is well known that a variety of the pota- 
toe will run out, or die of old age, after being 
continued several years by the root-buds only. 
Taking advantage of our folly, European Hor- 
ticulturists make a profit by raising from seeds 
and sending us, be w and useful varieties. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
COMMENTS ON M. FLOY'S LIST OF SHRUBS, 
WITH ADDITIONS. 

Though the English Broom (spartium sco- 
parium) drops its leaves in autumn, it has ev- 
ergrecn branches. In this climate, it is not 
perfectly bardy. One that spreads near the 
ground, is mostly covered in snows of a fvot 
deep; but in severe winters, those branches 
which projected above the snow, have been 
killed. Sull, in this humble state it is a shrub 
of great beauty wher. in flower, 

There are fourspecies of Jasmine suitable 
for the open ground; but to insure their beau~ 
t:ful and fragrant flowers in spring, it is neces- 
sary to lay them down at the commencement 
of severe weatlier. 

1. Jasminum officinale, the white flowering 
Jasmine. This slender shrub has been culti- 


it still retains its reputation. Cowper, with 
the taste of a florist, and the language of a po- 
et, refers to this fine species : 

Luxuriant above all 

The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets ; 

The deep dark green of whose unvarnished leaf 
Makes more couspicuous, and illumines more 

The bright profusion of ber scattered stars. 

I have planted clumps, to be covered with in- 
verted sods in autumn, and to be raised and 
fastened to posts in spring ; and now, after ly- 
ing in this state nearly four months, the plants 
are in fine preservation. 

2. Jasminum revolutum. This is from Ne- 
paul, Many plants nearly hardy, have been 
brought from that sunny, but elevated region. 
This plant has remained in a covered border 
for two winters, and is to be transplanted this 








vated in England, from time immemorial, and|iq4 
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3. Jasminum fruticans is considered more ten- 
der than the following species, also from the 
South of Europe, and neither are so robust as 
J. revolutum. 

4, Jasminum humile withstands our milder 
winters. The three last species, when shel- 
‘ered Sager retain their green leaves thro’ 
the year; and all these kinds continue to bloom 
along time in moist seasons. 

Coronilla emerus, like the preceding species, 
has evergreen branches, and some leaves con- 
tinue through the winter. Itis a low shrub, 
with many slender stems from the root, near- 
ly hardy, and quite ornamental when in flow- 
er. Itis safer to cover it in the beginning of 
winter. 

The terms ‘‘ English” and ‘‘ Scotch labur- 
num,” are not proper; for neither kind is in- 
digenous to Britain. Cytisus laburnum is 2 
native of Switzerland and Savoy. 

Several species of Calycanthus are cultiva- 
ted. C. glaucus is from the mountains of Ca- 
rolina, and C. levigatus from those of Penn- 
sylvania. C. precoz from Japan, has been com- 
monly kept in the green-house ; but one trans- 
planted last autumn in the open ground and 
covered, appears uninjured. 

Cercis canadensis is a native of the lower 
parts of Pennsylvania. I: is very ornamental 
when in flower, and of sing:ar aspect when 
in leaf. 

Colutea arborescens becomes rather trouble- 
some in gardens, from the number of young 
piants which spring from its seeds. 

I know of no nurseryman who can furnish 
the double scarlet hawthorn. 

Cydonia japonica is not *‘ an evergreen,”’ in 
this climate, though it appears to be perfectly 
hardy. 

Mezereon (Daphne mezcreum) withstands 
the winters of the Genesee country without ‘a 
sheltered situation.”’ It is the summer or au- 
tumnal heat that proves fatal. 

Leather wood ( Dirca palustris) abounds in 
the Genesee country. Near the borders of 
the great pivy © (which once spread between 
hy and Pendleton, but now drained b 
the Erie canz}) I have seen this shrub 8 feet 
high, and 2 inches in diameter. It possesses 
the singular property (in a vegetable) of slough- 
ing,—thruwing off the wood. It is rather dif- 
ficuit to transplant successfully unless the 
plants are selected from the open ground. 

Gymnocladus canadensis, Kentucky Coffee 
Tree, occurs in various localities on the east 
shore of the Cayuga lake, and of the Seneca 
river, from Aurora down to Jack’s Reefs. At 
the latter pare we found one 60 or 70 feet 
high and Sinches indiameter. This tree has 
singularity and beauty. When itiscut down, 
many suckers, at different distances, spring 
from the roots. 

I am told that Hybiscus syriacus in this cli- 
mate, sometimes perishes in winter; the dou- 
ble white indeed is consi:iered tender at Flush- 
ing ; but I have found fuur other varieties har- 


y- 

The shrubby Hypericums ‘from the south- 
ern stater” are said to be tender. The kinds 
commonly cultivated are from other places,— 
H. kalmianum is a native of Pennsylvania,— 
A fine variety? grows plentifully on the 
wet soil of the Table Rock at Niagara, but 
flourishes in drier ground. H. hericum with 
larger flowers, is from the south of Europe. 

he slender stalks of Kerria japonica do not 
withstand our winters without some injury.— 
These should be beut down in autumn, and 
covered. The advantage is worth the labor. 

Robinia arborea is @ larger shrub than R. his- 
pide, of which it is considered a variety.-— 

hough its flowers are smaller, they are arge 
enough to render it a very beautiful and desi- 
rable plant. A light sandy soil is most favor- 











spring into the open ground. 


‘able to the growth of these shrubs, 
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The genus Azalea incindes many beautifu' 


shrabs, and no ornamental garden should be 
destitute of a portion. A. calendulacea was 
pronounced by Pursu,‘‘ the handsomest shrub 
in North America ;” and of this species there 
are three fine varieties. A. nudiflora abounds 
in manv partseof the Genesee country, with 
flowers varying from nearly white te a full 
red.* Plants designed for the garden, should 
be chosen from open grounds, and if practica- 
ble from moist land, on a@coount of the fibrous 
roots which are fastened in the soil. Be partic- 


ular to transplant the whole mass, leaving un-} hardy.” One year ago, a plant of B. radicans, 


tonched by the knife, every stem and sucker. 
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every winter, like the amorpha ; yet increases|| rea opulifolia (Nine bark) more frequent in 
4 considerably in size, retaining its leaves late/||this vicinity, is admired for its red capsales.— 
} in autumn. Ceanothus americanus with its profusion of 
Vitex agnus-castus from Calabria, requires|| white flowers in summer, also merits a place. 
covering for its young branches in winter.—|| Neither is Staphylea trifolia destitute of beay- 
Perhaps it may abide our freezing winds when || ty. 
the stems shall be thicker and older, and the || cer spitatum with crimson twigsin one seq. 
wood well matured. If killed to the groand,||son and spikes of white flowers in another,may 
however, it sprouts freely, though late, blos-||be found on rocky banks ; and Acer striatuy, 
soms in autumn, and excites the attention of|/of greater growth and more beautiful branch. 
the curious. es, may te brought from the hills in the south 
With us the Bignonias are not “ perfectly||of our district, where Comtonia agplerifol:, 
also growsin thin soils. This small shrub jg 
on the north west side of the summer bouse,||admired for the shape and fragrance of jt: 


Shrubs of ne size and spreading roots, not) was killed nearly to the groand, while another|| leaves. 


only grow better, but they will blossom the 
first season. A. viscosa has been found in 


swamps near Loekport, but itis rare in this} 


district. Elliott says it isnot so handsome as 


the preceding speeies; but it blooms much|/sunshine in summer, and of ccurse its wood||nandaigua on the road to Avon. 


later, and its white flowers are very fragrant. 
A. glauca is considered by some botanists as 
only a variety of this species, A. pontica with 
white or yellow flowers is highly prized. A. 
indica, (another exotic) with scarlet, purple, 
white, or orange colored flowers is rare, very 
high priced, and is treated as a green-house 
plant; though Prince says the double parple 
‘* withstands the severest cold,”’ like the other 
species. ' 

Sorbus is a fine genus. A. ameriedna ? 
grows near Pultneyviile and (S. microcarpa ?) 
at the Little Falls of the Mohawk. §S. aria 
from Britain is of singular foliage. All of this 
genus are easily propagated by budding, and 
several (if s:0t all) by suckers. 


The finest species of the Snow berry (sym- || 


phoria racemosa) was brought by Captain M. 
Lewis from the Missouri. 
species (S. glauca) a lower shrub, with berries 
as white, which grows on the shore of the 
Cayuga lake, and which once decorated the 
limestone cliff round the basin at Leckporr.— 
The red berried (S. glomerata) acds to the 
beauty and variety of a shrubbery; and ano- 
ther species (S, punicea) with crimson lowers 
is noticed in Loudon’s Encyclopedia of plants, 
—also a native of North America. 

Yumariz gallica when young is injured by 
our winters; and U have doubts whether it 
will withstand them when old. The stems 


s 


{as long as they can be bent) may be safely 


and successfully laid down at the commence- || 


ment of severe weather. Sir John Sinclair 
says that 7°. germanioa is a hardier species. —| 


Missourt currants become troublesome un- | 
less trained with a single stem. As some rea- | 


der of your valuable paper may not know the | 
method, I willtell him. Take a thrifty shpot! 
of the last year’s growth, 18 inches long, which 
is cut 1 1-2 inches abure the old wood. With 
a sharp knife, shave off every bud even with 
the bark, except those buds on 8 inches of the 
upper end of the shoot. Plant it like other 
cuttings, upright, with the lower end seven in- 
ches deep. It will then be 8 inches from the 
ground to, the first branch. No species of 
Ribes (currants and gooseberries) so far as we 
know, forma new bud in old bark, although 
such cuttings root with facility. 

- Sophora japonica is a fine hardy shrub. The 
bark isgreen. It is said to yield a valuable 
yellow dye. 

Forntanesia phillyroides from Laodicea in 


We have another ber 


plant on the south east side only lost its young Cornus florida is showy when in flower. 
branches. A little shelter is sometimes use-|| Laurus sassafras is worthy of a place; ang 
ful ; but another cause coatributed to this re-|| both occur im many localities. Potentilla flo. 
sult: the latter plant had received the most||7ébunda grows in a swamp 11 miles wost of Ca. 
Rhamnus 
was better ripened. frangulordes in wer land near Lockport. 
B. grandiflora has larger flowers with shors|| Xanthosylam fraxineun is found in many 
ter tubes and paler colors. It is a fino plant,||parteof our district. 
jand if killed to the ground, will send up shoots Among climbing shrubs Celastrus scanders 
that blossom the same season. (American bittersweet) with scarlet arils jx 
Clematis flammula, sweet scented Virgin’s yantumn,—and Menispernum canadénse wit), 
bower, like those mentioned by M. Floy, also _ stems and black berries, claim a place. 
withstands our winters. It producesa multi-||The pistillate plants of Clematis virginianu 
;tude of white flowers, and a delicate perfume ||when decorated with white plumes are very 
tewards the close of summer. fine. ’ 
Atragene americana is also a climber, and 
‘by some botanists arranged with Clematis (C. 
tverticillaris). Its purple flowers are very ors 
jnamental. The seeds vegetate freely, bat I 
/have not succeeded with layers,as recommen- 
ded in Loudon's Encyclopedia of plants. vating the character of Teachers,” &c. fy: 
| Lonicera pubescens mentioned by Floy is the |! which conventions of Teachers have been pro 
|Lonicera hirsuta of Eaton. The former should || posec, and considerable movements have ta 
ujected as a pirated name, because Profes- ~ place. 
isor Baton first discovered and described the That the patural seiences ought to be satro. 
ispecies. I know nothing of its coming from || duced intoour common schools, [ admit, and 
_the North West Coast. It was desaribed by || believe they might be, at least in a degree ; but 
| Eaton in 1818 from specimens found near Wil-|| I do not see how these measures are likely t 
iliam’s Collega in Ms. and was first taken to! effact the object. 
Britain in 1822 from Canada. It grows plen- || That agriculture should be taught, and both 
j:ifally between Hammond’s port and Bath;,\,as a seience and an art, to farmers’ sons, I 
and last season, [ found itin Hector, Tompkins} strennously contend. If taught, however, so 
(eo. It is a vigorous and interesting plant. || as to do any permanent good, it must be prac 
My Louicera flezaosa has not endured “ our (tically, and vot by booksonly. It must be by 
| most severe frosts without ry nll Its ever~'| the managewent of a farm, connected with the 
|| green foliage is killed, but Lhave hopes that|| school, and not by a school without a farm, or 
its branches will survive. evena garden! The good sense of every 
I have seen no rose more admired than the|| farmer will coafirm this remark, and yet there 


= 








FOR THE GENESER FARMER. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHGOLS, 
Mush has heen said, of late, about * raising 
the standard of common school learning, ele. 
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| States. 


N. B. The cultivators of ornnamentan 
,suRuBS inthe Genesee country, may select 
}many from the woods,as fine as those to be pro- 
{cured at high prices ; and for their accommo~ 


| Resa rubifolia from Detroit andthe Westery)| js great danger that it will be overlooked. 


| "The Rensselaer School is got a school of 
‘this sort. Will not some of the worthy and 
‘patriotic farmers of the West, establish a truly 
‘Agricultural School? Say for a county? De 
‘vote a Farm to the maintenance of such a 





| dation I bave mentioned various localities. 1) School, with its Garden, Vineyard, Nursery and 
will add a few more. Lonicera parviflora of.| Orchard, worked by the Pupils. This is the 
‘ten occurs on dry banks near brooks or larger | ‘te plan. Letthe farm be purchased by pat- 


jwaters; Shepherdia canadensis on the shores) totic individuals, and given, forever, to sual: 
of our lakes; Euonymas atropurpureus on ||4" establishment, a noble example, worthy ol 


the flats of our larger streams ; and Luonymus 
,obovatus in the vicinities of Lockport, Buffalo, 
jand the southero shore of Lake Erie. Vibyr- 
num lentago,a fine shrub.grows in wet ground; 


‘frequent occurrence in swamps: In similar sit- 
uations may be found the swamp huckleberry, 
1(Vaceinium corymbosum) with pleasant fruit 
,and pleasing aspect; Cophalanthus occidenta 
lis with round heads of perfect flowers ; Cor- 





Syria, loses a few inches of the youag twigs 


* Filiott calls it * one of the most beautiful 
plants which adorn the forests of North Amesica.’ 


+ An unreasonable prejudice prevails against 
suckers in the minds of many horticuhurists. We 
have been frequently told that * good trees don’t 
grow from suckers.” Now, a sucker is ap likely 
to form a shapely tree, as any graft taken from a 
lateral branch, (the place from which they are u- 


inug stricta with twigs of a fine crimson in win- 


iter and in spring; and Myrica cerjfera (the 
|, Candleberry myrtle)—all easily accommodated 


‘in garden soil. 


1 Xylosteum ciliatum and X. solonis ? (though | 


(rarer) also occurs in this district. Linnma bo- 


\realis from among the hemlocks at Sandy 


‘creek, will require a shady spot in the garden 


suatly taken.) Look at the fine trees of the com. £m the swamps of Junius may be takeg Ile2 


mon cherries which have been propagated from 


|. canadensis ; and from various other swainps, 


suckers from time immemorial. But “ suckers pro || Prinus verticillatus, both very ornamental 
duce suckers.” So doseedlings. T have am apple || when loaded with fruit. 


tree about twenty years old, a graft set on a suck } 


er, and in all that time the stock ha 
ced a sucker. 


Spirea salicifolia is more cemmoy beyond 


s neyer produ. || Uockpert, and by pruning may be induced to 


‘ flawer through the summer amd autumn. Spi- 


and Viburnum ocycoccus (bush cranberry) is of | Of prime coucera at the present 





ithe greatest aud best minds. A Patcern Furm, 

each part a Model. Suggest the idea. Bette: 

'|have such a school and farm,than a Uwiversity, 

jeven fur fame, or — ae two things 
ay. 

! A Farmer. 

CULTURE OF SILK. 


| To Mr. Isaac Cady : 
| Dean Sin—After some delays, rendered 
|| pecessary by causes needless to mention, I un 
\dertake to answer your interrogatories in re 
|lation to markets fur cocoogs and raw silk, to 
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mulberry trees, aud the eggs of silk worms.— 
| The object at which you seem to aim, is a 8a!- 
‘isfactory solution of the question, Whether the 
cultura of silk can be made a profitable brane! 
‘of Ameriéan industry? [tis a question which 
\for several years has been greatly agitated.— 
|The Congress of the U. States have had it be- 
fore them, and bave acted upon it under 
deep conviction of its importance. Some 
years sigce, Measures were taken, by order th 
Uthat bedy,to collect fam all parts of the wor! 
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information, as might be expected to} 
row Hehe upon the subject. This was done, | 
and the items of intelligence so collected were 
‘shed and spread before the American 
publishe p ’ " 
yaople, in a very useful Manual, published by 
tathorit , and at the expense ef the nation.— 
Some of the State legislatures have acted upon 
the same subject, under the same convictions 
of its importance. We are informed,that laws } 
nave been passed, exempting lands that bear 
mulberry trees from taxation, and granting 
bounties on nurseries ard orchards of mulber- 
ry trees, and on specimens of raw silk. It is 
known that the most wealthy, and most res- 
pectable Agricultural Societies, now operaq 
ting in the United States, are, at the pres- 
ent time, offering great bounties on nurseries 
and orchards of mulberry trees. In all quar. 
ters, individuals have been prosecuting experi- 
wents. Indeed, the culture of silk, on a mod- 
erate, but increasing scale, has been going on 
in nearly, or quite, all the states in the Union, 
producing results the most satisfactory, by 
which all questions of practicability and profit, 
have been settled to the entire satisfaction of 
oven the most incredulous. And yet, so far as 
I know, the great body of people in this sec- 
tion of the country, are ignerant of these facts. 
Scarcely has the subject been presented to 
cheir view. It would seem that blame must be 
comewbere. The Legislative authorities of the 
State should have been prompted to act on this 
subject. Should the legislature pass a law, 
granting bounties for the encouragement of the 
culture of silk, this would bring the subject be- 
fore the people, and no doubt produce resalts 
of great value. 

I ought perhaps, before I proceed, to pre- 
monish you, that in relation to most of the 
subject, before me, I kave no knowledge that 
has been derived from my own experience; it 
is chie@ly to the periadicals of the day, and 
‘aost of all, the New England Farmer, printed 
at Boston, that I am indebted for what I shall 
be able to communicate on this interesting 
subject. 

You inquire Ist, is there any market for co- 
coons ? and ifso what are they probably worth? 
My answer to this interrogatory is, that I have 
no information on the subject. I bave no 
doubt, however, that any quantity of cocoons 
wight be marketed at their full value. We 
are informed, that there are several silk facto- 
ries, now Operating on a amall scale, in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. There is one 
at Philadelphia, at which was wrought that 
splendid specimen of American silk manufac- 
lure, yery recently presented to the house of 
representatives. I believe there is a silk fac- 
tory in Massachusetts, and one in Connecticut. 
Perhaps there are more, It may be presumed 
that, at any of these factories a market may be 
found for cocoons. But I feel very little in- 
terest in the subject of this interrogatory. I 
do not expect that either you er myself shall 
everdesire to sell cocoons. But if this should 
happen, I kave no doubt that, as soon as the 
produce of cocoons shall be sufficient to sus- 
tain markets, there will be markets provided 
forthem. The sikk culturist will find no diffi- 
calty in marketing his prodace in such form as 
shall best suit bim. 

You inquire, 2d, Is there any market for silk 
reeled, and in araw state? © this my an- 
swer is, that if there is not now a market for 
raw silk it is because there is not enough of 
ihe article in existence among us to sustain aj 
market. There can be no doubt, however, 
ibat silk, in that state of preparation, might be 
marketed at any of the silk factories. But, 
sir, it almost seews to me, that this question, 
18 well as the preceding one, is premature.— 

We are not to expect established markets for 
‘ommodities that are not yet in existence, or 
‘hat have but just commenced their existence. 
"bere can be no doabt that, whenever the/ 
country shall produce raw silk sofficient to 
make it an object of commercial enterprise, 
‘he markets for it willbe abundant. We are 


| surpasses the valae of all the bread stuffs that 


Hhave more, to sustain the expectation of an 








pm 


‘old that the United States annually impart 


silk goods to the value of 8 or 10 millians of 
dollars, and that the cost of imported siiks far 


we export. With these facts befere us, can 


we doubt the future existence of home mark-} 


ets foras much raw silk as American industry 
can produce? But if more be needed, we 


abundant and poo market for silk. We 
are informed that a few samples of American 
raw silk have been recently tested by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Lyons, one of the. 
great commercial towns of France, and that 
these samples were found to be of a quality 
superior to that of the silks of any other coun- 
try, those of Italy not excepted. The jadg- 
ment, as expressed by that commercial tribu- 
nal, was, that American raw silks, comparing 
with those samples, would be preferred in the 
markets of Europe, to those of any other 
country. We may be sure then, that if the} 
time should come, when this country will pro- 
duce more silk than will be needed for home 
Consumption, all that we can spare will be ea- 
gerly sought forin Europe. It is indeed sat- 
isfactory to understand that in all respects in 

uanity as well as quality, American silks are 
found to be superior to those produced in any 
other part of the world. In Europe as we are 
told, it takes 12 pounds of cocoons to make 
one of raw silk. I[t is found that in America 8 

ounds ef cocoons will make one of raw silk. 
t will be seen here is the difference of one 
third in favor of American silk. For these 
aud many other interesting facts, we are in- 
debted to the experiments of Mr. D. Homer- 
gue, a distinguished silk manufacturer from 
France, now operating at Philadelphia. You 
see, sir, that in relation to the culture of silk I 
derive no uneasiness from considerations of 
market. I have no fear that in my day or my 
children’s day, enough of this article will be 
peoneeet to glut the markets and depress its 
value. 

You inguire, 3d, Which would bo most like- 
ly to find a ready market, the raw material or 
silk thread? Ihave no doubt, that silk pre- 

ared in either of those forms, might be read- 
ily marketed. So far as I know, it has hither- 
to been the general practice at thé small es- 
tablishments (for there have been but few that 
were not small) to work the material into silk 
thread and for this it does not appear that there 
bas been any difficulty in finding good mark- 
ets. It is known, however, that considerable 
quantities of American silk have been wrought 
into divers fabrics, such as stockings, ribbands, 
vest patterns,&c, But to those who are about 
to undertake the culture of silk, it is of little 
consequence to know what may be,in its pres- 
ent incipient state, the best mode of preparing 
the urticle. The practices now prevailing 
must not be expected to continue. henever 
the culture of silk shall become general in this 
country, as in a few yeors it doubtless will, it 
will be prepared and marketed in all manner 
of forms [It is reasonable to conjecture, that 
many of those who shall conduct the business 
on a small scale,will choose to dispose of their 
produce in the form of cocoons. These will 
always find good cash markets near home ; for 
there will be fillatures, or reeling establish- 
ments, in all parts of the country, where the 
culture of silk shal! prevail. 

Others who shall be engaged in the business 
on amore extended scale, will perform the 
reeling process, and whatever more may need 
to be deve to prepare their produce far mark- 
et as an article of raw silk. And we know 
enough of the enterprise and ekill of our citi- 
zens te be sure, that whenever the culture of 
silk sball prevail to any considerable extent, 
the article will be wrought into all the furme 
of manufacture which use or fancy muy re- 

uire, 
5 You ingaire 4th, Whetber 1 have Mulber 
trees of suitable size for setting, and what will 
be their prices? Ihave a Mulberry nursery, 










seasons. ‘They are very thrifty. Many of 
them are 5 feethigh, some 6 feet, but on an 
average they dre, perhaps, not more than fopr 
feet high. 'To bring them to the size general- 
ly thought suitable for setting in an orchard, 
the growth of another seasan will be necessa- 
ry. Yet, gy will do very well te set next 
spring. Iam hardly prepared to answer that 
fons of your inquiry which relates to price.— 
tis my intention, however, to sell at mode- 
rate prices, and if some of my trees should be 
called for next spring, I think the price if they 
are taken on an average, will not exceed $4 
a hundred —it may be put at something less. 
Your last inquiry is, Whether I have the 
eggs of silk worms, orcan inform you where 
they can be obtained? I have a few thousand 
of eggs, which were lately given me by a lady 
in this vicinity, who has for several years cen- 
ducted a small silk establishment. With these 
I intend to commence experiments next spring. 
After that, if successful in my experiments, L 
may be able to supply any quantity of eggs 
that may be wanted. Ido not know where 
any considerable quantity can now be obtain- 
ed, otherwise than by sending to a distance. 
Silk worms being once ebtained, their propa- 
gation will be easy, for it is estimated that one 
miller will lay about 300 eggs. 


(Concluded next week,] 





GREEN DRESSING. 

That is ploughing a green crop in the ground 
in the summer to insure a good crop of some 
other kind—clover, lucerne, buckwheat, peas 
or oats, millet, or any rich esculent plant, 
sowed in the spring, may be turned in the lat- 
terend ef June, or whenever it is fullest of 
sap and juices. After being under grouud two 
or three weeks, it is sufficiently rotted; then 
plough fer your winter grain. This is a very 
great improvement in agricalture, and getting 
much in practice. 

There are various means ef improving land ; 
in fact lands may be kept continually progress- 
ing in strength by a proper rotation of crops 
and grass, and ploughing. But in the execu- 
tion of these much judgment is required of the 
farmer, for without some knowledge on his 
part, some fixed undeviating rule, the best far- 
mer may be ruined. 

The first means of improving land in point 
of importance is that of ploughing under grass 
or any kind of vegetables. When land is 

oor it should never remain long without til- 
ing, but the fewer the crops are before seed- 
ing the better, and at every breaking up, a 
thick sward of grass should be invariably turn- 
ed under, It is generally thought that it mat- 
ters not how close a field is pastured when it 
is about to be ploughed up; and this is true if 
we wish to make a rich field poor, for this is 
the most certain method of effecting that end. 
When old grass or corn yard manure is left an 
the surface it is nearly lost, for the most nutyi- 
cious parts are evaporated by the heat of the 
sun and fly off, but when they are turned un- 
der the surface, they mingle with the earth 
and are retained many years. So that the of- 
tener we plough noder a ceat of grass, the 
faster our land will impreve in richness. 

Many good farmers ere in the habit of turn. 
ing up the land they tutend for a fallow in the 
spring,ftthen sowing on a crop of buckwheat’; 
when this is io full blossom it is all plowed an. 
der,harrowed down smoothly,aad winter grain 
is sown on over the whole. The buckwheat 
ferments and sends up its nourishment and 
warmth to the roets of the winter grain. Con- 
sidering that buckwheat is much less expen- 
sive than clover seed, this plan appears to de- 
serve the preference over that of sceding.-- 
The most judicious course, however, would be 
to let them succeed each other in the follew- 
ing order : buckwheat in the summer, timothy 


| in the fall, and cloverin the spring sap ves | 


and immediately a good coat of plaster sho 
follow. 


eee 





supposed to contain about ten thousand trees. 
The trees have now bad the growth of two’ 





D. T.’s notice of M. Floy’s communication, 
will appear next week. 
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HINTS FOR APRIL. 

Although this is a month of shine and show- 
ers, the farmer begins his labors for the sea- 
gon. First, see that your fences are in good 
repair, as crops without fences aro sure to be 
destroyed. Let the stock be shut from mow- 
ing grounds, and the surface of them made 
smooth—the stones picked up and the water 
drains repaired. 

Do not allow water to stand upon any lands 
where it can be prevented by reasonable ex-/ 
pense. Let all your manure upon grass lands 
be spread, and grass seed applied to such parts 
as need it. 

This is the best season for applying plaster 
to such lands as are to be manured with it.— 
Sow yourgrass seeds with your winter crops; 
where it remains undone; and we would re- 
commend to cover grass seeds which are sown 
with winter wheat or rye, with a bush or har- 
row. Many have recommended harrowing 
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left animals and crows are apt to destroy them. 
The last of this month is a good time for pru- 
ning orchards, and some kinds of grafting may 
be done; trees may be transplanted, and seeds 
that have been prepared for nurseries should 
be planted. Grape cuttings should be planted 


vut—strawberry beds should be dressed. In 
short, the most of spring gardening should be 
done this month. 





SHAPE OF TREES, AND PRUNING. 

Very few persons seem to be aware of the 
importance of giving proper form to the young 
tree, or mending or improving its shape, at a 
jater period. In the peach it is ruinous,soon- 
er or later, to encourage two or more leading 
and principal branches, from the main stem ; 
let them grow ever so straight and upright, 
they constantly recede by the pressure of re- 
pellant branches, and by the weight of fruit; 
until, after having nursed them to maturity, on 
the first windy day, you have the mortification 
to find it split at the crotch, and one or both 
branches ruined, perhaps at the moment of 
the ripening of the fruit. 





those winter crops in the spring with a light) 
harrow, where seeds were not sown, as bene- 
ficial to the crops. If a few of our readers 
would make the experiment on a small por- 
tion of a crop, and give us the results, that we 
might hereafter publish it, we shonld be much 
obliged, and perhaps many of our readers be- 
nefitted. 

We would particularly recommend to all 
our readers the propriety of keeping a jour- 
nal through the season,of all their operations, 
and the results, with the attendaut circum- 
stances, These are the data ou which should) 
be founded agricu!tural communications, and| 
the benefits which would flow from this course 
would be many. Now is the time to intro- 
duce system into all your business, Most of 
the hardy spring crops may be sown and plan- 


The peach is peculiarly liable to this misfor- 
'tune, as the seam atthe crotch adheres with 
less tenacity than any other tree cultivated, 

The same doctrine holds good with the plum 
and nectarine, but with less force, and in fuct, 
there is but one shape that is to be tolerated, 
with trees that are allowed their full growth, 
and not restrained, or trained in any way ; and 
that form tsa straight centre stem, from the 
root to the terminate bud, with branches al. 
ternately projecting at judicious distances, 
both around the circumference, and the whole 
line of ascent, allowing no one to giin the ad- 
vantage of another in excess, but by proper re- 
tarding or encouragement, so to manage, as 
ithey shall present a cone, beauiiful in shape, 
jand strong to resist the wind, rains, and heavy 
| weights of foliage and fruit. 








ted this month. In the fields, peas, oats, bar- 
ley, spring rye and wheat, hemp and flax, may 
be sown as soon as the ground will admit.— 
In the garden, onions, parsnips, vegetable oys- 
ters, lettuce, parsley and cabbages should be 
sown, «nd early potatoes should be planted- 
Those who are cultivating hops should dress 
the hills and put down the poles while the 
ground is soft. 

This is an important month to those who 
would have good dairies, as the cows require 
good nursing to keep them from losing flesh. 
The attention paid to calves is of the utmost 
consequence. 
calves well, learn them to feed when young, 
and this can never be done so well as before 
«bey are weaned. Commence by mixing a 


little scalded meal with the milk, continue to}, 


increase the quantity of meal or provender, 
and diminish the quantity of milk until it is 
omitted altogether, but continue to feed with 


If you would winter your) 


Quince trees, by proper attention, may be 
made to have straight handsome bodies, and 
| fine exvanding regular tops,instead of the croo.- 
|ked, craggy, sprawling bushes, so generally 
cultivated. 

It is also a great mistake to trim the stems 
of young trees too high, causing them to shoot 
up to premature heights, become top heavy, 
jand liable to be blown over, or badly leaned 
ifrom their perpendicular and true position; 
, which causes them to need staking, and tying, 

whereby they are apt to becomy chafed, and 
| frequently ruined. 
Trees in town gardens, which are situated 
| between high houses und barns, are peculiar- 
ly liable to misfortunes by wind, wich is cau- 





} 
| 


|| sed to whiffle, whirl and eddy about with such 
| force, as often to do great damage ; in all such 
| cases they should be allowed to send out limbs 
: lower down, in reguiar order, with a Straight 
| centre, and handsoine shape. 




















provender, or such other food as they may be!) When peuch trees getlarge and over-grown, 
fond of, sometimes with oats, bran, &c., thus) or when they are apparently going backward 
Yearning them early to bo messed will be found | from age, they can again be ale ia ap 
to be of great odvantage when winter arrives. | ting off the whole tup, at the collar next tl 

Should any of them scour when first fed with | roots, or at the first loneatied enbe.covh (3 
meal remember that chalk is highly recommen-| great quantity of shoots will et aa th wth 
ded for that complaint. Attention should | handsome clumps, and bear well; indeed it is 
be paid to most kiads of poultry. As turkies|the Pennsvivania method of seovia tre a 
and geese ramble about for nests, they should | the first bearing, which for seeding ints Pe 
watched and their eggs brought in, for if|| well; cultivated kinds should be cat above thie 
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graft. Prune all trees at the opening of the 
bud, and if you wish to be nice about it, covey 
the cut with grafter’s wax, tar, or oil paint. * 


AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, 

In the publication of an agricultural papex 
the publisher will always have to encounter 
one serious difficulty, that is, the strong preju. 
dice which prevails with many of our farmers 
against any innovations upon the traditions 
and customs which have been handed down 
from sire to son, from generation to genera- 
tion, aud which originated in the days of igno.- 
rance and superstition. 

But they should not be discouraged—the 
day-break of information has arrived, and we 
find all those farmers who are wishing to keep 
pace with the march of improvement, have 
become inquiring men, and their inquiries now 
are not, who tills the most ground, but—who 
who makes the greatest profit upon his capi- 
tal, employed in agriculture ? not who raises 
the greatest crop with the greatest expence, 
but who raises the most money yearly with a 
given capital. 

In order to take the advantage of such in- 
quiries, it is necessary that a farmer should 
know what is going on about him, and what 
improvements are making in the agricultural 
world. And in what way can he obtain this in- 
formation so cheap as by taking some good, 
well-conducted agricultural journal? not o 
paper which is got up by persons unacquainted 
with the business; in which are copied ail Eu- 
ropean publications, whether calculated for 
this climate or not—but one in which are com- 
municated, in a plain manner, plain matters of 
ifact, by farmers themselves ; and from which: 
conclusious may be drawn that will not endan- 
ger the forture of the practical man, 

If men of fortune are disposed to devote 
money for the purpose of experiments in ag- 
riculture, it is weil, and they deserve to be ho- 
norably mentioned by those who enjoy the be- 
nefit of their experiments without the cost.— 
In this manner the agricultural world has been 
benefitted with improved breeds of cattle.hor- 
ses, &c. which required not only time but mo- 
ney to produce in their improved state. In 
this we have been benefitted by what,in many 
respects, is called an evil in society, viz—the 
continuation of Baronial evtates in England.— 
They have enabled sume of the nobility of that 
country to make experiments both in agricul- 
ture and the arts, which would have been at« 
tended with ruinous consequences to men of 
small estates. 

It is by reading agricultural works that our 
farmers of limited means can be informed of 
such improvements as are made in other coun- 
tries, without the expense of travelling to ex- 
amine them. 

In our own country it is plain that improve- 
ments are making yearly, As an example, 
consider the plow that was nsed twenty, or 
even ten years ago; compare it with the one 
io use at present, and we shall be convinced of 
the march of improvement among us. We 


are ready to grant that there was a time when 
¢ 





armers became s» enthusiastic for improve- 
ments that the excitement was attended with 


















individual disadvantage. for the time, in many 
caser. We mean the time when agricultural 
societies became the rage through the state. 
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versal desire to breed from large mates with 
»mall females. 


This is diametrically oppusite to the course 


atronage, you will labor under disadvautages. 
reseniations of the subject, made through 
the medium of your paper, must meet the 
e of but here and there an individual, and 


ch 


appreciate such a work, 


This was an over action, but has produced 
some good, though at great expense ; and we 
consider ithas done much towards producing 
the present spirit of inquiry among our farm- 
ers. Foratime this spirit was gratified only 
with quotations from foreign writers, whose 
theories were not calculated for our climate or 
circumstances. But it has been the cause of 
the establishment of a number of Agricultu- 
gal Journals, many of which are beconnng 
strictly American, confining their observations 
to facts presented by our own Agriculturists. 
Such papers, we think, will ultimately meet with 
cuccess,although the prejudice against reading 
may linger with us fora time like a Demon of 
darkness, yet the day-break of improvement 
will banish him to the confines of ignorance 
and superstition; and we hope the time will 
soon arrive when American farmers will strive 
for a name among the first agricul turists in the 
world. Nature has given them the means—it 
is only for them to make suitable application. 

We give the fol!owing letter,received by us 
from one of the best informed agriculturists o 
Marcellus, as containing cerrect ideas upon the 
subject of supporting Agricultural Journals : 

Marcellus, April 5th, 1831. 'males they can find. 

Dear Sin—lI have cursorily glanced over | 


rons, The philanthropist should consider,tha' 


tant service to his fellow men. ; 
The subjectof patronizing agricultural jour- 


the people in the common newspapers. 





sume time do much to benefit their country. 


for want of patronage. 
1 am, sir, very respectfully, yours, &c. 





ON BREEDING ANIMALS. 


hogs. 


all the pages of those numbers which you sent, 


: B i ; j 2 |! . . . 
wuabe eau Gee a ete pe = cattle, unless it is to improve their valuable 


ot : . 
riodical paper, chiefly devoted to the para || qualities. When we say a high bred horse, we 
mount interests of agriculi.re, and its kindred || mean a horse of valuable qualities. As differ- 
arts, and emanating from nearly the centre of || ent animals are bred for ditfereot purposes,the 
the fur-famed Genesee country, can scarcely ||preeder, before be commences, should inform 


fail to | en oe strong Claups to patronage. || i inseif, and endeavor to fix upon an imagina. 
If the Agricuiturisis -of that region under-|) 


stood their interests, the patronage of the ||"y standard for his animals, in which are con- 
Genesee Farmer would be overwhelming. ||gregated the most valuable points, all local cir. 
Every cultivator of the ground, in all that coun 1 cumstances considered. 
try, how small soever may be his scale of bu: |) matured his judgment, he should be steady ts 
siness, would be profiied by taking that pa-|)) ond vomnceuies thet be! d 
per, or some other, aiming at the same ob. || Mos It Aes if ritheutvter 5.1 
iects. Ihave for many years, taken a period |/!2 4 Works of importance, and one which will 
ical paper, devoted to agriculture, and it kin-j/be perfected in proportion to the time it is 
dred pursuits. ‘The expense of this has not || ste: dily pursued. 

been great; but whatever it mayhave been, I) 1, maturing ois judgment, he should not on- 
doubt not, that it has been remunerated, at}, ‘ 

least, ten-fold, verhaps, a hundsed fold. Ir} ly make nimseli acquainted with the externai 
lias been my practice, us soon as the volumes || form of anunals, but he should become familiar 


of the term breeding, as applied to horses and 














were completed, to get them bound, and I)' with their interna! structure. In the former he 
New England Farmer, the whole constituting . 
their anatomy; for, says amodern writer on 
ther books, vor periodical papers, can teach a- |). 
of improving it must, therefore, be founded on 
book farming. 
When a breeder has matured his judgment, 
‘relation to all other interesting concerns, 
| 7 . 
most important, and at the same time, the those he can procure, let him be very carefa} 
6'oss ignorance, it may be hoped, will no! long || should never depart from. First, that to in- 
ed. If you can cause to be broken down shat) Mily, is often attended with a loss of valuable 
Mers, and bring ¢ trut T- 
ng them to see. as the truth cer-|! Lor every farmer remember that the great 
‘Our puper will soon have the patronage of 
where tuey breed “tin andin.” But the com- 


iefly of that class, who know already how to 
In this concern, you 
will need, and must have, the aid of your pat- 


here lies before him a great field of usefulness, 
and that, by labouring tu break down. those 
prejudices which contribute to hinder the pro- 
gress of improvement, he may render impor- 


nals is a proper one to be presented “one 
‘doubt not that you have patrons who can, if 
‘they please, afford you great aid, and at the 


As to myself, I can say that I wish great 
‘success to your undertaking. ‘The country in 
which you are located, obviously needs an es- 
jtablishment of that kind; and [trust there is 
‘too much patriotism there, to suffer it to sink 


We do not know of a more common error 
than exists in the opinions of farmers respect- 
‘ing the breeding of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
Most of them think that they cannot 
improve their stock without crossing with some 
‘other, and for this purpose select the largest 


We do not rightly understand the meaning 


When he has thus 


which has been pursued by the best breeders 
in England. On the contrary, they select the 
males smaller in proportion than the females, 
The following is from the writer above refer- 
red to: 

**To obtain the most approved form, two 
modes of breeding, described as the in and in, 
and crossing modes, have been practised. The 
first mode may be the better practice, when a_ 
pariicular variety approaches perfection in 
form; especialiy for those who may not be 
acquainted with the principle upon which im- 
provement depends, When the male is much 
larger than the female, the offspring is generatly 
of an imperfect form. If the female be propor- 
tionably larger than the male, the offspring is of 
an improvedform. The proper methud of im- 
proving the form of animals, consists in se. 
lecting a well formed female, proportionately 
larger than the male. , 

The improvement depends upon this princi- 
ple, that the power of the female to supply 
her offspring with nourishment, is in propor- 
tion to her size, and to the power of nourish- 
jjing herself, from the excellence of her consti- 
tution, The size of the feetusis generally in 
proportion to the male parent; and therefore, 
when the female parent is disproportionately 
small, the quantity of nourishment is deficient 
and her offspring has the disproportions ofa 
starveling. ; 
But when the female, trom her size and good 
constitution,i# more than adequate to the nou~ 
rishment of a foetus of a smaller male than 
herself, the growth must be proportionately 
greater. The larger female has also a larger 
quantity of milk, and her offspring is more a- 
bundantly supplied with nourishment after 
birth. Abundant nourishment is necessary to 
produce the most perfect formed animal, from the 
-arliest of itsexistence until tts growth is com- 
plete. 


The power to prepare the greatest quantity 
of nourishment from a given quantity of food, 
depends principally on the magnitude of the 
lungs, to which the organs of digestion are 
subservient. To obtain animals with large 
lunge, crossing is the most expeditious method, 
because weil formed temales may be selected 
fom a variety of large size, to be put toa well 
formed male,of a vaviety that is rather gmaller- 
By such a mode of crossing, the lungs and 
heart become proportionately larger, in conse- 
quence of a peculiarity in the circulation of 
the foetus, which causes a larger proportion of 
ihe blood under such circumstances, to be dis- 
tributed to the lungs than to the other parts of 
the body; and as the shape and size of the 
chest depend upon that of the lungs, hence a- 
rises that remarkably large chest which is pros 
duced by crossing females that are of larger 
size than the males.”’ 

Now allowing the above to be correct, how 

inconsistent is the course pursued by most of 
our farmers. Every day our eyes bear testimo- 

uy of the opposite course. We see horses led 

about the street which have nothing but weight 

of carcase, and perhaps color, to recommend 

hem to farmers, 4s stuck to breed from. Let 





ive now 9 or 10 well bound volumes, some|! may improve himself by examining the most 
ofthem of the Plough Boy, but chiefly of the ; : 
|approved breeds, in the latter by studying 
a valuable library, A strange sentiment pre- 
vails, and thattonto a great extent, that ne!-|ithis subject, ‘the external form is an indica- 
; ition only of mternal structure, The principles 
ny thing that will be profitable to farmers.— P P 
Deep prejudices exist against what is called 
8 ‘aknowledge of the structure, and use of inter- 
. . 99 
it is indeed strange that, while, as all admit. /nal parts. 
usetul instruction may be derived from books, 
ni : |hit upon his stacdard of perfection, and selec- 
rh ing can be derived from them frthe bene- ||ted his stock, having the most good points of 
it of agriculture, und yet agriculture is the 
most complicated and difficult art practiced by jabout any innovations upon his breed. He 
man. A-sentiment, so obviously founded ov | should become fixed in certain rules, which he 
be sustained in a communit ligh d as || 
— y $0 eahgniened as | are: n animal in size above ‘a- 
that for whose benefit your lahours areantend- |) Paggteg yen: r bove the aatural fe 
Silly prejudice against book farming, which || points. His object should be, therefore, the 
how exists in the minds, perhaps, of most far- impzovement of the latter, 
tainly js, thar immense adv , 
: advantages may be de- | ‘ 
rived from reading on subjects ef agriculture, || “St benefits which have been obtained in bree-| 
| ding, for the last bundred years, have been | 
a y thousand svbseribers. 
t . a “ . . . . . . 
‘S easy to see that, in making calls f0F!) mon error which I first referred to, is the uni 











such farmers as twould improve their breeds be- 
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careful in the selection of the females, and re- 
member that steady and full feeding ts one very 
important part in the improvement of stocks of 


all sorts. ——— 
CULTURE OF THE MULBERRY. 


We have received a leiter from 8. R. Brad- 
ley,requesting that we would give him instruc- 
tions, through the mediam of the Genesce 
Farmer, for raising mulberry trees from seeds, | 
with which we most cheerfully comply : 

DIRECTIONS. 

Let your ground be made rich and fine with 
deep spading—prepare your beds as for beets) 
or carrots, about four feet wide. Sow the | 
seed between the middle o f April and first of} 
May, in drills about one foot apart, covering! 
the seed about aninch andahalf deep. In) 
from ten to twelve days, the seeds, if good, 
will come up ; after which they should be kept 
clean from weeds by weeding and hoeing ; and 
they should be watered in dry weather. The 
first season the young trees may be left stand- 
ing within an inch of each otber in the rows, 
after which they may be thinned,and those ta- 5 
ken up transplanted. This is found a better 
way of raising the small plants than sowing 
them by broad cast, or planting them at such 
distances as they require, after the first season. 
If the young trees are well tended, on good 
ground, they will do to set after three years’ 
growth. 

We assure Mr. Bradley that such inquiries 
are not unpleasant to us, and we hepe he will 
be equally ready to ¢omply with a request we) 
will make of him—viz: to keep a memorans| 
dum of the time and manner of all the differ. 
ent operations connected with raisirg young 
mulberry trees and the success attending, and 
at some future day forward it tous for publi- 





<= 








| whirling and shifting their indications. 


be upon their common age—not that this point 
could be fixed upon with mathematical accura- 
cy, but to suppose a time of duration, for the 
present purpose. | 


WIND AND RAIN STORM, 
Friday, April 8h, the sun rose behind 4 
clouded atmosphere, with a ebilling north wind | 
—the temperature down to freezing, and the 
mercury in the barometer 40-100ths lower than 
any register hitherto made by us. It however 
rose to 29,08 before 10 o’clock, and from that 
point began again to sink, till before sun set it 
stood at 28,40. About one o’clock the direc- 
tion of the wind was suddenly changed, from 
N. E. to S. and although an elevation of tem- 
perature is imvariably a consequence of a 8. 
wind, yet none anticipated the great change 
that did occur at this time. The mercury rose 
in the short space of one hour, 15° and stood 
during the afternoon at about 55°. 

Fhis wind reminded us of the Sirocco and 
Simoon of Africa, described by historians, 
and although we had no misgivings of its deie- 
riousness, yet we know not but it carried on 
its bosom the invisible Miasm that contamin- 
ates thousands,and even a nation, at once. Our 
atmosphere seemed almost a vacuum—sounds 
were transmitted with great difficulty in any 
direction, except with the wind, and could on- 
ly be caught asthey apparently flew along the 
void. The clouds seemed rolled into immense 
heaps, aud approached nearto the earth. The 
wind blew in smal! sudden gusts, and appa- 
rently at random, as if undecided, what direc- 
tion to pursue. The vanes were constantly 


Thus thingscontinued till night enveloped 
the whole in thick darkness, and about eight 





cation. 
Simple facts respecting agriculture or borti- 


cniture, are what we are anxious at all times to’ 





abtain. 
DEND ROLOGY. 


As there has been, for a long time, a differ- 
ence inthe opinions of scientific men, con- 
cerning the duration of vegetable life in plants, 
or ratber the limitation of duration of a par 
ticular variety, we were highly gratified by re- 
ceiving from Professor A. Eaton, of Troy, a 
communication op this subject, in which he in- 
vites D. Thomas, of Cayuga county, (who 


holds a different opinion ftom himself,) to! 


come out and discuss the subject publicly in 
the Gepesee Farmer. 

Should these men proceed to this discns- 
sion, we think (to use the Professor’s own 
words) that ‘science, arts, and agrioulture, 
will be profited by the observations of such 
practical men.’’ Inthe meantime we would 


suggest to Professor Eaton the propriety of 


his giving his views as to the natural age of 


|‘? with which the rain fell through the rare 


o’clock a tremendcous storm of wind and rain 
commenced, 

In violence, we have no recollection that it 
| was ever exceeded in this place. The rapidi- 


inedium of the atmosphere, gave it, on reach- 
ing the earth, the force and violence of hail 
stones. Sosudden and violent were the oc- 
cultations of the wind, that the mercury of the 
barometer, in a close room, was very distinct- 
ly seen vibrating, and slowly rising. 

The depth of rain that fell measured about 
6-10 inches, and the ground in the morning 
was covered with snow. The wind continn- 
ed very high till Saturday evening,and subsided 


— 


at 29,00 or downtorain. An equilibrium was 
thus restored, while yet the air remained ex- 
tremely rarified. 

From the great depression of mercury in 
the barometer, it was easy to predict there 
would be mighty winds and storms, apd it is 





plants, or common time of duration, as with- 
out something definite on this point it will be 
difficult for our readers to decide whioh bas the 
advantage inthe disoussion. Por instance, 
Mr. E. says, ‘‘ It is well known that a variety 
of the Potato will run out or die of old age. 
after being continued for several years by the 
toot-badsonly.”” Now if he would give some 
definite period or namber of years, itwould be 
more easy to decide whether it wag or was 
not the case. 
frees, it would Be better fo fixas near as may 


Again, with regard to frait! 


not alittle curious to witness the sepsitive- 
ness and accuracy of this instrument. Its in- 


1 

| 

' 

4 disation this morning was fair, and the fact 
| proves it ever so, “ns 





| CORRECTIONS. 
In pumber 11, page 85, last column, the 4th 
| paragraph should read—‘ Of our native varie- 
ties, the Harrison, Canfield, Winesap, Grey- 


while yet the mercury of the barometer stood/ 





April 16, 1831, 


er native varieties equally good; and itis de- 
sirable that our native kinds should be subjec- 
ted to a fair test, in order to determine their 
relative value.” 

In number 11,2d line from the bettom of first 


column, first page,for Adamson read Adanson. 





Sitte—We commence, in this number, the 
publication of an interesting letter from Daw 
Brapisy, Esq. of Marcellus, on the cultiva. 
tion of Silk, for a copy of which we are in- 
debted to the aathor. 


ee 


A friend of ours, at the cast, om forwarding 
a package of euttings, roots, &c. writes—" I 
also send yeu two varieties of the White Black- 
berry, which you will remember, are always 
red when they are green.’’! 








April. FLOBAL CALENDAR: 
9th—The Liver leaf (Hepatica triloba) and Spring 
Beaaty, (Claytonia virginica) are in full blossom. 
The leaves of the Weeping Willow, Saliz baby- 
lonica, aad several other varieties are expanding 
—The Filbert, Corylus avellana, are in full flow- 
er—The Poplar, or American Aspen, Popalus trie 
pida, in flower. 





CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 

We give place to the following communi. 
cation with mucb pleasure. Mr. B. White, 
the gentleman whose signature is attached to 
it, is well Known to the community, and the 
utmost reliance can be placed upon apy state- 
ment made by him. The discovery, if after 
being fairly tested, it shall be found efficacious 
in otber tastances, is truly a valuable one, and 
is well worthy of the attention of medical 
men —N. Y. Cum. Adv. 
To the Editors of the Commercial Advertiser : 

Seeing it stated in your paper a few weeks 
since, that inhaling the fumes of nitric acid 
had been found to cure the consumption, at 
my suggestion and request, a worthy and in- 
telligent man who has been for two years past 
in my employ, bas, within the last eight days, 
given itatrial. As no directions accompa- 
vied your notice, the following course was 
adopted :—Unider a handkerchief, one end of 
which rested on the head, the other left to 
fall down over the breast, he beld a glass tam- 
bler, baving in it about a tea-spoon full of the 
acid; and breathed the fumes, thus prevented 
hy the handkerchief from escaping, about half 
an hour at a time, three times per day. The 
effect has been to relieve him entirely from an 
obstinate cough of many years standing. and 
which, for the last two months, had been ac- 
companied with all the symptoms of a confirm- 
ed and rapid consumption; all which have, 
according to present appearances, disappeared 
with the cough. How permanent this relief 
| may prove, time must show. Tat others, la- 
boring under the like affection, may be put in 
early possession of the above facts, and with a 
nope that relief may be found therefrom, thts 
}communicatioa is made by request of the per~ 
son aboye referred to. Yours, 

E. WHITE. 

N. B. The gas can only be breathed at tre 
mouthand to prevent the eyes being affects 
ed by it, keep them closed. 


-— - 
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AFFAIRS OF BELGIUM. 
The papers give the official account af 
ithe proffer ef the Belgic Crown to the 
Duke of Nemours, and the reply of the 
King, as his guardian, refusing it. This 





house, Poughkeepsie Russett, Cooper’s Rus- 
seting, Ruckman’s Pearmain, &c. are known 
to geld excellent cider. The Harrison, Wige- 
sap, and Ruckman’s Pearmain, are fine for th 
} table and katchen. We have probably many oth- 








. ae. 


Janswer very clearly shows the restraint 

under which Louis Philippe bas acted.— 
It was the others, and not the King of the 
| French, who annulled the election of the 
Belgic Congress. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, Poles anticipated great advantages from the 





LATE FROM EUROPE 


London papers have been received at New} 


York to the 23d February. From these we 
draw the conclusion that the moral and politi 
cal affairs of England have improved since 
the previous intelligence frem that country, 
and now wear the appearance of approaching /; 
tranquility to the country, and of firmness ip 
the government. In speaking of tranquility 
to the country, we refer to its domestic rela 
tioas- But in regard to foreign matters, it is) 
not to be concealed that much public anxiety! 
vails; and many fearful forebodings exist 
in relation to what will be the altimate result 
of the feverish meyvements on the continent 
Just now, Ireland appears more quiet, and it 
would seem that the Marquis of Anglesea has 
rrismphed in the prosecution of his vigerous 
measures. Mr. O’Cennell bas plead guilty 
to the indietmeat found against him, and the 
governmeat deny all compromise on the mat 
ter, and express their determination not to 
interfere with the jadgment of the law. 

In Fraace serious events Lave taken place. 
aad every day strengthens the conviction that 
(he preseat King cao only maiutain sway over 
his subjects, by the actual prosecution of war) 
af same kind. The public mind is evidently | 
in a state of bigh ferment, and the readiness |) 
with which it blazed out in the recent indig-| 





naot attack upon the priesthood, shows con-| 
clusively that the French people neither cau! 
nor will long remaiu inactive If this restless! 
and active spirit finds ventin a foreign war. 

the King’s power will be safe from intestine 

commotion; but if it does not, there is too! 
much reason to fear that his reign will be 

Short. In the recent affair the priests deserv | 
ed to suffer for their folly and fool-bardy prey 
sumption. On go occasion sheuld the cere-) 
monies of tve charch be prostituted to political 
purposes, aud at such a time, when the public) 
rgiud was stil! violently :oflamed against eed 
exiled fam. \y, aad their bands still red with 

the blovd ef the “tree days,” they must have| 
knowa tba 3 ch a movement would inevita } 
bly bring dowu the vengeance of the populace’ 
upon their heads. The mobbing of the priests! 
and the destruction of the churches, though! 
dim st excusa'ile from the folly of the former. | 
itts to be feared will operate unfortunately | 
upon the wel are of the country. Nothing) 
coutributes more to tbe security of govern. | 
ments, or the {rue interests of the people, thao| 
well regulated religious institutions, and notb. | 
ing sore end: ugers these, than sach bursts of | 
pupular fury. Qaiet has been restored in Pa. 
ris by the aid of the National Guard. The/ 
Russiaw artny has entered Poland, and a tre | 
taendous conflict was daily anticipated. The 
only thing tba: appears favorable to the Poles, | 
is their contin ved confidence in their ability} 
sustain the contest. Belgium is not yet 
provided with a King, and it is now contem-| 
pkated to establish a temporary republic for} 
the present exigeucies, until a Kiog can be} 
choseg. less exceptiouable to the allied pow-! 
ers thap any that has yet been proposed, | 


POLAN D. 7 

There can be little dowbt that befere this. 
there has been severe fightiog in this country. 
The Poles seem to be united and resolate ;| 
but the operations of Debitsch, as far as they 
have been reported, prove that their patriotism 
and resources would be put to the test without | 
delay. Their whole eastern line of boundary 
has been entered at various points, as will be 
seen by the accounts. 





It was said that the’)- 


humidity of the weather. 

The latest accounts by the way of France 
are contained in Paris papers of the 21st.— 
Dutch papers contain somewhat varying state- 
ments, of cotemporary dates. 

The Warsaw Gazette stays the young Jews 


cavalry. 
Prioce Maximilian Jablonowski and Joseph 
Lubomirski, who, at the commencement of 


/ the revolution of the 29tb of November, were 


on their estates in Russia, were arrested, aud 
bave been conveyed to St. Petersburgh. 

It appears that General Chlepocki was ask- 
ed to give bis word of honor that be would not 
quit Warsaw. His reply was, ‘I shall re- 


will pot give my parole.” Sentinels were im- 
mediately placed at certain distances round 
hie house, 

The Loudon papers of the 23d of February, 
notice the receipt of Hambargh papers to the 
15th. They describe the enthusiasm in Poland 
as very great. An engagement of no great 
consequence with the Bardehe, seems (o have 
taken place near Novogurod ; but the Poles 
intend to bave their graod straggie near War- 
saw. They consider the early thaw as very 
much ia their faver, as impeding the march of 
tbe Rassiao materiel. 


most decided maaner io favor of the Poles: 


steams | SHRUBS, &C. 
THE subscriber offers for sale at his Narsery, e 


variety of Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Flower- 





which are Apples, Peaches, Pears, a few Cherries, 
Locust, Catalpa, Weeping Willow, Gleditechia or 
Honey Locust, Rose Acassia or Moss Locust, Fir, 
Moustain Ash, Snow Balls, Lilacs of different spe- 
cies, Paper Mulberry, a variety of Roses, Honey 
Suckles, Tulips, Crown Imperials, Hyacinths, Lil- 


7 lies, and many others.. Also a few Green House 


Plants. Communications received thro’ the Roch- 
ester pust office, and Trees delivered in Rochester 
without charge. SILAS CORNELL. 
Linden Hill,(4 miles N W of Rochester) 3d mo 20. 
*,* Orders for the above may be left at the Office 
of the Genesee Farmer. Fif mar 26 





THD ALBANY NUBSERY 
NOW contains 177 varieties of the App)e, 126 of the 
Pear, 56 of the Plum, 27 of the Cherry, 30 of the Peach, 
40 of the Grape, 4e.—Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 


} Strawberries, Guoseberries, Raspberries, Currants, o 


—more than 146 varieties of hardy Roses, and other 
sirable varieties of Orgamental Shrubs and Trees, and 
Herbaceous and Green House Plants, of vigorous growth 
and io fine condition fur transplanting. Tuberoses, Dah- 
lias, Ferrarias, Jacobean Liliies, and other tender roots, 
should be plauted in May, and now is the time to order 
them. Orders soliciéed, and Catalogues furnished gratis 
Albany, March, 1831. BUPL apd WILSON. 
n19 Orders will be received by LUTHER TUCKER. 


fo ——— 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE; 
for the week ending Aprii 9, 1831. 
po = 
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VO|\S iim eae i> (SslEiss Observations 
jj je (| --* 
3) M}59\29,47|8 ¢ 1 aaltr y 
E 42)29,50/8 e 1 it 6-10 inches rain 
4|M 54)29,30/5 e 1 fo ggy—hard frost. 
t 5/29, 5/8 1 ji jl ite 
5|M 48)29.36'w I jl 2-10 
| E 134,29 68 @ 1 
1} 6) 31/46/29 ,60\¢ l 
E |42)29,44'" € }1 ' 
7) Mj52)/29,56 » e€ |) 
E |34/29.54)¢ 1 | 
8'M/ 42/29, Se 1 barom eter srise 28,40 
E |49|22,54/8 w 1 jl {1 6-10 iaches rain 
9) M }28/28,58) a | Lilie 2-10 in—sgow 1 in 
E |30/29,10) 2% 1 1 snow 2 inehes 




















LF The Barometrical end Thermometrical obserga: 
tions are registered at 10 o'clock A. M.and P. M.,w 

by a lung series of experimenis made for ihe purpose, 
show that time to give anearer mean average of the 
relative heat of a day than any other time. 








Russiaa army had sufered mach on tbe fron | 
fiers, from Jacss and severe weather. The 


> Several commuvic¢ ations have been re- 
ceived, which will appear next week. 


in the capital will form a squadron of light} 


inain here, or leave, when I think proper; I} 


The spirit in Prussian | 
| Poland is said to have evinced itself in the |’ 


ing Shrubs, Fibrous and Bulbous Roots, &c., among | 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
| ee IS Paper has now been published three 
months, and the reception it has met with 
from the public has been such that the Pub- 
lisher has made permanent arrangements with 
Mr. N. Goodsell, one of the Corresponding 
Secretaries of the Monroe Horticultural So- 
ciety, to take charge of the Editorial depart- 
ment, who, from his long experience in this 
country in the different branches of Farming, 
Gardening, and the cultivation of Nurseries 
and Plowers, and from a tour made on the 
continent of Europe, with a view to observe the 
progress of those sciencesin the “ Old world,” 
the publisher flatters himself will be able from 
his practical knowledge, to conduct the Far~ 
MER in such a manner, as to give it a high 
rank among the Agricultural papers of ous 
country. 

The Parmer is printed in Rochester, (N. Y.) 
every Saturday, in a quarto form, on fine pa- 
‘per and fair type, making 416 pages a year, be. 
|siges a Title Page and Index, at $2 50, paya- 
ble in six months, or $2, if paid in advance. 

Subscriberscan be supplied with the num. 
bers from the commencement, 

Any person obtaining five subscribers and 
forwarding the money for them, will be enti- 
tled to a sixth copy for one year. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 

Rochester, April, 1831. 

From the Albany Argus. 

I have examined the eleven vumbers of the 
Genesee Farmer, printed at Rochester; and 
have no hesitation in recommending it to the 
patronage of the public, as eminently calcg- 
lated to promote the agricaltural and hortieyi- 
tural interest of the state. JESSE BUEL. 

Albany, March 26, 1831, 

{> Printers who will give the abeve a faw 
insertions, will much oblige the publisher, and 
the favor will be returned whenever an epper- 
| tanity eccurs. 


-———— 





SEED STORE, 

THE subscribers, in coanexion with Mr. N. Goodsell, 
Editor of the Genesee Farmer, have wade arrangements 
to supply this village and the surrounding country with 
every variety of ep Horticultayal and Flow ér 
Seeds, together with Fruit aud Shade Trees,Grape Kootg, 
Flower Pots, Garden Toglg, etc. Orders will be recei- 
ved for Trees and other articles, from the following Nu r- 
series and Seed Stores :—Priace’s, and Parmentier’s 
, Long Island; Floy’s, Wilson’s, Therborn’s, and A. 
| Smith and Co.’s, New York; Buel’s, Albany; and Len- 
;dreth’s, Philadelphia. Orders which are left previods 


to the Ist of April, will be filled as soon as the canal o- 








pens. Asthe subscribers intend gradually to establish 
wm extensive Seed Store, they trust that the friends of 
Agriculture and Horticulture in this vicinity, willrender 
them all the facilities and encouragements in (heir power. 
A NURSERY, under the control of Mr. Goodsell, is 
now ia progress, from which many first-rate Trees ami 
Grape Vines may be selected for this spring's transplant’ 
ing. mar 19 ROSSITER and KNOX. 





TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE WEST, 
On the banks of the Caual,in and about Albauy. 

Twelve years ago, there came forth a host of Seeds- 
men, with Cobbett at their head, eyes reat swell- 
ing words—they promised much—tbey performed nosh - 
ing. From a planting of fifteen dollars, the present state 
of our establishinent wiil show what good seeds, good 
soil, and good cultivation will produce. 

For the accommodation of our cystomers as above, we 
intend, (nothing extra preventing) to open a Seed, Plant 
and Flower Root Store, at No. 347 North Market street, 
ou the Gth day of April next, opposite the building into 
which the post office is to be removed on or before the 
| Ist of May, within a few doors of the Museum, and within 
| pistol shot of the five banks. The busiteas in Albany will 
i Be cendueted by one of my sons, and the store gsupplicc 
withthe same goods, and ut the same prices at which we 
sellin New York. As we derive our supplies more or 
less from every quarter of the globe, we think it will be 





4a facility to the agriculturist, as well as profitable to 


the concerned. If they will keep pace with the ability, 
and Providence smiles ou the uudertaking, I see pothtEg 
J to prevent its arriving in a few years to the same exten- 
sive footing iv Albany as the mother store in New York : 
for, while the ricbiu our city pugchase the flowers and 
the blossems,and the rivers and the ocean carry our seeds 
‘to every clime, so in Albany the taste wants only feed. 
and riches are already tbere in abundance: while the 
eanal conveys the seeds to the Lake Superior, the great 
Western Road will transpert them far towards the set- 
ting suo. Nothing that good seeds and attention to buy- 





iuess can pe:form, will be wanting on our part to meer 
‘ithe public expecftion 
ap 16 3t 





G. THORBURN aud SONS~ 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
Viti. 
LETTER Sanuary 15, 1831. 
My dear H——There is no doubt that King 
Louis Philipe is at the height of popularity 
with the nation. He seems to understand, 
perhaps even better than Napoleon did, the 
character of the French, and he is extremely 
assiduous in addressing himself to their good 
opinion. The stability of his Government 
must, no doubt, to some extent, depend on 
events beyond his own control. The French 
are naturally a warlike people. They are fond 
of the pomp and circumstance of war, and are 
fascinated with the glory which results from 
it. Inthe absence of almost every thing like 
religious sentiment, they are brave, because 
they have a perfect contempt of death ; and it 
is only to beat the drum and sound the trums 
pet, to call around the standard of their coun- 
try the best blood and muscle of a chivalrous 
nation. Napoleon practised on this strong trait 
of character too far—the people at length be- 
came tired, and even satiated with glory, and 
they began to turn their attention to commerce 
and to the useful arts and trades—a disposition, 
by the way, which he did much to encourage, 
while be left them but little leisure for the 
pursnit. Tho policy of the present King is 
wholly pacific, and it se»ms to me that the 
danger is that he will nut give his people a- 
musement enough in the way they desire.— 
Whenever this suggestion is made here, the 
reply is, that the character of the French is 
changed, and they desire now nothing so much 
as to be permitted to pursue their usefui or el- 
egant occupations in peace and quiet. I am not 
satisfied that this is strictly true. There is, 
doubtless, more love of mere comfort, and, in 
deed, more love of gain in France now. than 
existed thirty years ago. Both the English 
and the Americans, who have come among 
them, have taught them lessons on this subject 
by which they have profited ; and it is certain 
that the great body of those who are engaged 
in the accumulation of profits from trade or 
personal industry, do not like to be disturbed 
in their employments—but it is to my mind 
equally certain, that this taste for business is 
far from being universal. The French are 
light-hearted and gay, and by this time, they 
have forgotten the calamities they endured in 
former conflicts ; they love to point to the 
monuments of their national glory, and they 
sigh for the opportunity of adding to the num- 
ber of these monuments. Young men of birth, 
education and fortune, and the ambitious of ali 
classes, look to the army and the field, as the 
source of distinction, and they hardly recognise 
any other glory, than that which flows from 
military achievement. 
In this condition ot the French people, the 
mighty preparations for war which the King 
is now making from the necessity of the case, 
are to be looked on as fortunate or otherwise, 
according as the conflict shall come or not. A 
successful war would coneolidate and strength. 
en his Government more than any event wiich 
could happen, by giving employment to the 
restless spirits of the day, and especially, by 
giving the King in person, an opportunity to 
illustrate his name and character. Louis Phil- 
ipe has nothing more to dread, at present, than 
the gratification of his desire tu lead a quiet 
life, on account of the impression which would 
follow that his character is made up of nothing 
better than negative qualities. he French 
are proud of their country, and they must have 
occasion, too, to be proud of their a or they 
will not be satisfied with him. It is certainly 
creditable to the King that feelings of human 
ity lead him to revit at the prospect of war, 
and to ase his best exertions to prevent ii, even 
while he does not entertain a doubt, as I have 
reason to think, that a war would do more to 
render his reign permanent and secure, than 
every thing else. 
It is true, he may settle down firmly in his 
seat on the throne, without any such aid, and 


'| people so favorably, as to believe that they are 
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already. he seems to understand the character 
of his people, unless, indeed, be is in danger of 
relying too much on the change to which | 
have alluded. He certzinly knows how to hu. 
mor their improved taste for simplicity, and 
the tendency of their sentiments towards re- 
publicanism The style of his court is made 
to conform, as fur as possible, to the existing 
state of things, an. every member of his family 
is taught how he may best address himself to 
the partialities of the people. His sons, for 
instance, appear in the ranks of the National 
Guards as common soldiers, undistinguished 
in any particular from their fellows; and he 
himself, wholly unguarded und unattended, 
often mingles with the people, and shakes the 
commonest among them who desire it, cordial. 
ly by the hand 

It seems to me that the only internal causes 
of disturbance to the Government t» be appre- 
hended, are those which may arise out of the) 
growing spirit of republicanism. Ihave more 
than once heard the opinion freely broached, 
and that too, by men of talent and uuderstands 
ing, that the extstence of hereditary power, in 
any branch of the Government, was wholly 
inconsistent with the genuine principles of ra- 
tional liberty. I have,even heard it boldly said 
that the present composition of the Governs 
ment was an anomaly, which could net con- 
tinve. These sentiments are aimed principally 
at the Chamber of Peers, but they mean more 
than that. These persons speak of the present 
order of things asa necessary evil, to exist 
while the necessity lasts, and no longer. The 





fore then, and they see nothing im the condi-| 
tion of this people which does not qualify them| 
fora free and elective Government, in ali its) 
departments 
ions are held by great numbers, and in many 
instances by very respectable and talented per 
sons. For my-elf, I cannot regard the French | 


yet in a moral condition to fit them for self- 
government If there were no other reason, 
their infidelity woule be enough. They area 
nation of atheists, however hard it may be to! 
say so. The French philosophers of the last 
century have stamped their infidel principles 
so strongly on the mind of the nation, that uot 
aray of religious light can penetrate it. I 
need not tell an American, that free institus 
tions cannot exist where the virtues of perso- 
nal religion are wanting. Iam compelled to 
say therefore, though with deep regret, that in 
my juagment, by just so much as thé 6tandard 
of religion, virtue and morality in France falls 
below that ofthese qualities inthe U. States, 
by so much must the strength of the execu- 
tive arm of the Government in this country, 
exceed that of the chief magistrate in ours, and 
by so much must the freedom of the people 
here be abridged. 

With a few of the more intelligent republi- 
cans of Paris, this sentiment is understood and 
acknowledged, to a limited extent—to such an 
extent I am apt to believe, as will forbid any 
organized attempt against the Government, on 
their part, at least for a considerable period of 
time. In the mean while, they will keep alive 
the spirit of free instituiions and gladly step in 
to direct the destinies of their country, when- 





ther reform. 

The classes of republicans below these, are 
ready to try the experiment now, and are only 
restrained by the military arm of ihe Govern- 
ment—especially is this true of the lower or- 
ders. Fortunately, they are comparatively 
powerless. This very day, a mass of pop- 
ulation assembled near the Barriere de la 
Glaciere, and, breathing out republicanism. 
threatened to march on the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. The sentinels were immediately doub 
led, and a large force of the National Guards 
have been on duty. The mob is now disper- 
sed, and every thing is quiet again It is evi 
dent that the quiet of the country must be oft- 





the prospect is that he will. As I have said 








en dis:urbed in this way, and perhaps, in some 
instances, much more seriously; but, on the 









example of the United States is constantly be- \| 


lam satisfied that such opin- || 


ever they can be satisfied that it is ripe for fur-|! 
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whole, I do not believe that there 1s, or will be 
very soon, any general concert of the republi, 
can party against the Government of the King. 

Of the Carlists and Bonapartists, little need 
be said It is utterly impossible that the Bours 
bons should ever return to France. It is ag. 
tonishing that that family should have been tol- 
erated so long, when the universality of sen« 
timent against them is considered he opinx 
ions of the people may be said to be unanim- 
ous en this voint. A miserable remnant of the 
ancient noblesse, fur the most part impover« 
ished and degraded, is all that remains of the 
power of Charles in the kingdom. Indead, so 
low is this party fallen, that the most imports 
ant personage in it at present, is a cz-devant 
valet de chambre of the Dutchess of Berri, who 
has been in Paris for some weeks, and has just 
now succeeded, a!ter a course of labored effost, 
in throwing into bie behaviour so much impu- 
dence as to cause his arrest. 

The state of public sentiment here, towards 
the family of Napoleon, and towards his mem- 
ory, is highly interesting and curiuus. They 
love his name with as much enthusiasm as 
ever—they adore his memory for the glory 
which he shed on France—and yet if he were 
alive and in Paris to-day, they would not trust 
him with « modicum of power. The truth is, 
tha: from the bour of his last abdication to the 
present time, France has been growing in re- 
publican sentiment, and much as they Jove 
glory, and most of all such glory as Napoleon 
gave and would give them, yet they would not 
purchase it at the expense of freedoin. The 
|present King seems to be fully aware of this, 
jand so far from throwing obstacles in the way, 
i|he has, as yet, rather encouraged every thing 
which has been done and is doing, to revive 
and cherish the name and the glories of the 
Bonapartean dynasty. All the monuments, 
paintings and statues illustrative of the scenes 
and exploits of that period, which the Jate 
reigning family had taken so much pains to 
remove and hide away from public observation, 
are now in the act of being brougit back and 
restored to their respective places. Even the 
brazen statue of the Emperour, which was 
made to descend from its proud elevation on 
the triamphal column in the Piace Vendome, 
will resume its position there. Th> busts, en- 
gravings and |:thographs of Napoleon are even 
more common in the shop windows than those 
‘of Louis Philipe Besides this, there are no 
less than three principal theatres of Paris, 
| where dramatic representations of the Emperor 
|and the principal events of his life, are exhib- 
ited, night after night, to houses crowded to 
excess. I have myself witnessed one of them, 
and nothing could be more imposing than the 
spectacle You see bim, the soldier of Corsica 
and the adventurer; the Lieutenant, the Gen- 
eral, the Consul, and the Emperor—you see 
him in battle, you see him crowned ; you sce 
him in his adieus at Foniainbleau, you see him 
die at St. Helena. It was curious to witness 
al) this, and to mark the intense interest of the 
masses who had crowded to the spectacle ; to 
listen to the shouts of deafening applause when 
the crown descended on his head; to see the 
fast-flowing and undisguised tear falling from 
every eye, and hear the audible sob from hun- 
dreds and hundreds of bosoms, at the closing 
‘scene—and yet to know, that, were he really 
before them at that moment in full life, pers 
haps not one single voice in that vast assem- 
blage would be heard to weleome him back to 
his country. Napoleon lived at precisely the 
rght gee for his own fame, and for the gio- 
ryof France. At the present day, he could 
not govern here on any terms, and the exist- 
ing government has nothing to epprebend 
from the love and veneration with which his 
name and family are regarded by the nation. 
[ am sorry that some of the King’s ministers 
are not of this opinion, and that they are pre- 
paring a law project for the Chambers, b 
which the theatrical representations to whic 
[ have referred are to be suppressed. It would 
not be surprising if some commotion should 
grow out of this attempt. Adieu, B. 

















